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The Third Dragon 



Ch en Jung's Picture of Nine Dragons 

The Chinese painting which form^ the subject of the following notice has been recently purchased from the 
fund bequeathed to the Museum btj Fronds Gardner Cwtis, late Associate Curator of the Department of Chinese 
and /aoare^e Art. In itself an acknowledged masterpiece of ihe artist and of the period in which he lived, this work 
of Ch'in Jung will derive fresh significance from the many fine examples of Chinese pictorial art in connection with 
which it may nnw be seen and studied. On such an acquisition the Museum is to be warmly confiratulated, and there is 
further cause for satisfaction of a more personal sort in the asm^nnce that Mr. Curtis' name Will be henceforth associated 
with one of the most important poss'ssions of the Depaitmeht to which his ability and unselfish devotion as a member 
of the Staff contributed much of value. 



THROUGHOUT the seven centuries which 
have elapsed since it left the artist's hands, 
Ch'en Jung's picture of nine dragons has survived 
in a state of perfect preservation. Except for a 
few touches of faint red, it is a monochrome painted 
in ink on a strip of warm toned chu chih, ox 



bamhoo paper,* .463 millimeters wide by 1 0.964 
meters! long, of which the last meter is devoted 
to an inscription of three hundred and twenty-five 
characters in the artist's handwriting. To this, as 
is customary, a further length of paper is attached, 
and the whole is mounted in the form of a scroll, 

*The Japanese toshi. 

^About I foot 6K inches by 35 feet 1 IK inches. 
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the additional strip of paper serving the dual pur- 
pose of giving bulk to the core of the roll, so that 
the picture will not be too tightly curled, and of 
affording a convenient space wherein connoisseurs 
may set forth their opinions in v^rriting, or, by means 
of their personal seals, record the fact that they 
have seen the accompanying painting. In practice, 
however, such inscriptions and seals were seldom 
wholly confined to the place thus provided : the 
owner, or a critic of unusual distinction, evidently 
feeling quite at liberty to write and impress his 
seals upon the surface of the picture itself, — some- 
times, it must be confessed, to the disadvantage of 
the artist's composition, although great care was 
commonly expended, by those who thus set the 
marks of their approval upon the works of better 
men, in conforming with the general scheme of the 
painted design. In any case, these traces left by 
the perennial critic often have real documentary 
value, and serve to establish the relative merit, or 
even the authenticity, of a painting by bearing 
testimony to the estimation in which it has been 
held by generations of competent judges. 

This characteristic Chinese method of docu- 
mentation is exemplified in the present instance by 
more than fifty writings and seals, of which fifteen 
appear upon the picture, the names and opinions 
thus recorded being those of painters, poets and 
scholars, priests, government officials and Emperors, 
— almost without exception men of learning and 
authority in their various ways and times, — under 
whose appreciative eyes this scroll has passed in 
its long descent from the thirteenth to the twentieth 
century. To enumerate them all would hardly be 
within the scope of this brief notice ; but inasmuch 
as the documentation to be seen on the picture itself 
may well attract the attention of even the most 
casual observer, it is, perhaps, not superfluous to 
say that one of the seals gives the name of the 
Emperor Chia Ch'ing,* while the remaining seals 
and a poetic writing of considerable length are 
from the hand of his illustrious father, the Emperor 
Ch ien Lung,t whose inscriptions on the carved 
jade pin attached to the wrapping-string and on 
the covering-cloth of blue and white silk brocade, 
indicate that to him is due also the present admirable 
mounting of the scroll. 

Of far greater interest, however, are two in- 
scriptions by Chen Jung himself — a short one at 
the very beginning and. at the end, the long one 
to which reference has been already made. The 
first of these is little more than a hasty memoran- 
dum. It records a cyclical date, corresponding to 
A. D. 1 244, as the year in which the picture was 
painted ; but the inscription itself must have been 
added at some later time, for the artist goes on to 
say : ** Again this roll has come into the possession 
of my nephew. Does not the divinely-inspired 
thing surely find its allotted place — a Taoist's 
abode ? ** The longer inscription, on the other 
hand, is composed in verse and written in calli- 

* Reigned 1 796- 1 820. t Reigned 1735-1 796. 



graphic style. It is undoubtedly contemporary 
with the painting, and is made up, for the most 
part, of brief allusions to various dragon legends 
which the artist had in mind while working out 
his design ; but its relation to the picture which 
precedes it is by no means that of text to illustra- 
tion. The legends themselves were undoubtedly 
widely known — some of them, perhaps, already 
hackneyed — in Chen Jung*s day ; nevertheless, 
it was not for their value as familiar allegories 
merely that they were added to the picture, but 
for the sake of the opportunity they afforded the 
artist to continue, in terms of calligraphy, the ideas 
he had already expressed in the kindred terms of 
light and shade and form ; and herein lies one 
aspect of a distinction which is important to re- 
member. The Chinese have always regarded 
painting as essentially and closely related, in origin, 
theory and practice, to calligraphy ; whereas, from 
our more objective point of view, it is associated 
with sculpture and architecture. 

This question of point of view is, of course, 
fundamental to a true comprehension of any form 
of expression. The results attained by the Chinese 
painter and by his colleague of the Western world 
are obviously different in many respects — prob- 
ably as different as technical limitations will permit ; 
but as the respective methods of approach and 
achievement are traced backward to their origins, 
the differences between them become ever wider 
and more numerous. In so far as these differences 
are purely physical and may be accounted for by 
the nature and use of the materials employed, they 
offer little, if any, resistance to analysis and under- 
standing. When, however, they involve divergent 
points of view arising from dissimilar states of con- 
sciousness, they require careful definition — if, 
indeed, appreciation of the result in art is 
to be anything more than aesthetic. In other 
words, it is necessary to know what the art is 
about. 

II 

Beginning in comparatively early times, Chinese 
philosophers inclined more and more to look upon 
the universe as an organic whole — the manifold 
product of a unique active principle. According 
to tradition, this conception was first formulated by 
Lao-tzu.^ " There was a Something, undifferen- 
tiated and perfect, before heaven and earth came 
into being. So still, so incorporeal ! It alone 
abides and changes not. It pervades all, but is 
not endangered. It may be regarded as the origin 
of all things. I know not its name ; but if I must 
name it, I call it Tao. Striving to define it, I call 
it great ; great, I call it transcendent ; transcendent, 
I call it remote ; remote, I call it immanent. . . . 
Man takes his norm from earth ; earth from heaven ; 
heaven from Tao; Tao from itself"! Literally 
the word Tao means " The Way ** ; but as a later 
disciple of Lao-tzu has said : ** The Tao that can 

* Sixth century, B. C. t Tao Te Ching, Chapter XXV. 
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The Eighth Dragon 



be trodden is not the enduring and unchanging 
Tao. The name that can be named is not the 
enduring and unchanging name.** Defined, how- 
ever, in terms of its manifestations, the Tao is the 
one ultimate, tirelessly active, tirelessly potential 
energy — relative in its activity, absolute in its 
potentiality. Incarnate in every phase and particle 
of the phenomenal universe, it inevitably retains the 
impress of an unlimited past and as surely moulds 
the ceaseless future, but is itself unconditioned by 
time, space, or matter, which, after all, should be 
regarded merely as attributes of the cosmos it 
produces and sustains. Functioning in an orderly 
manner, the Tao acts, nevertheless, without pur- 
pose ; it is wholly impersonal, adds nothing to itself, 
and is devoid of benevolence. It is the method, **The 
Way,** of the universe, evident in nature as a law of 
action, reaction, and interaction — as harmony, as 
balance. It is the cosmic principle, evident in 
humanity as ethical principle. To the average 
man it comes by transmission, by observation, and 
serves as a pattern of conduct ; but to the true 
sage, to the man of genius, it comes directly, by 
intuition, and constitutes the inner law of his life 
from which conduct spontaneously flows. Then 
** for him this sublunary state ceases to exist, with 
all its paltry distinctions of sovereign and subject, 
high and low, good and bad. For him the exter- 
nal world ceases to be ; he becomes unconscious 
of his own existence. Etherealized, possessed of 
perfect wisdom, without past or present, he is 



finally able to enter there where life and death are 
no more, — where killing does not lake away life, 
nor prolongation of life add to the duration of 
existence. In that state he is ever in perfect accord 
with his environment.** Continuity, not individu- 
ality: this, in short, was what the Taoist rec- 
ognized as the fundamental characteristic of 
the universe ; and against it he did not con- 
tend by self-assertion, but, through expansion 
of consciousness, strove to merge himself therein. 

L9ng, long before the days of Chen Jung these 
ideas had established their place in Chinese thought. 
As a matter of course, they were quickly seized 
upon by propagandists, perverted into a doc- 
trine of personal immortality, and used as the 
basis of a popular religion ; and they were, 
moreover, subjected to constant opposition by 
the followers of Confucius ; * but in spite of 
all vicissitudes, their original form, as well as the 
conduct of life which developed therefrom, re- 
tained its hold on the Chinese mind. In no result 
of human activity, however, can the effect of this 
pure Taoism be more clearly perceived and followed 
than in the few surviving masterpieces of writing 
and painting — the ** ink remains,** as the Chinese 
would call them — which were produced by the 
great scholars and painters of China between the 
fifth and fifteenth centuries ; and among such mas- 
terpieces it would be difficult to find one more 



♦Confucius lived B.C. 551-479. 
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thorouRhly characteristic than Ch en Jung's picture 
of nine dragons. 

" The Eastern dragon," wrote Okakura Kakuzo, 
*' is not the gruesome monster of mediaeval imagina- 
tion, but the genius of strength and goodness. He 
is the spirit of change, therefore of life ilself. We 
associate him with the supreme power or that 
sovereign cause which pervades everything, taking 
new forms according to its surroundings, yet never 
seen in a final shape. The dragon is the great 
mystery itself. Hidden in the caverns of inac- 
cessible mountains, or coiled in the unfathomed 
depth of the sea, he awaits the time when he 
slowly rouses himself into activity. He unfolds 
himself in the storm clouds ; he washes his mane 
in the blackness of the seething whirlpools. His 
claws are in the fork of the lightning, his scales 
begin to glisten in the bark of rain-swept pine 
trees. His voice is heard in the hurricane which, 
scattering the withered leaves of the forest, quickens 
a new spring. The dragon reveals himself only 
to vanish. He is a glorious symbolic image of that 
elasticity of organism which shakes off the inert 
mass of exhausted matter. Coiling again and again 
on his strength, he sheds his crusted skin amid the 
battle of elements, and for an instant stands half 
revealed by the brilliant shimmer of his scales.*** 
Like all other phenomena, he is an incarnation of 
the 7ao, and the fact that he is manifest as a 
purely emblematic figment of the imagination 
makes him none the less real and natural. Can 
there be anything that is not natural ? asks the 
Taoist ; and what can be more potently real than 
an idea ? 

The effort to set forth this concept of the opera- 
tion of the Tao is carried even further in the 
parables to which Chen Jung alludes in his long, 
calligraphic inscription. He tells, for example, of 
Tzu-kao, Duke of Yeh, in Ch'u, who was so fond 
of dragons that he had representations of them 
carved and painted upon the walls of his house 
and upon all his household effects as well ; though 
when, one day, a living dragon was prompted by 
curiosity to look in at the window, Tzu-kao turned 
pale as death and fled incontinently. More familiar 
in origin is the reference to Chang Seng-yu, a sixth 
century painter, who decorated the walls of a 
temple in Nanking with pictures of dragons, but 
left the eye-balls b/ant, saying that if he were to 
put in the pupi/s the dragons would surely fly 
away. This occasioned so much ridicule that 
Chang was persuaded to complete the eyes of two 
of his dragons, with the result that the creatures 
soared aloft amid flashes of lightning and peals of 
thunder, leaving the temple wall in ruins behind 
them, while the dragons with unfinished eyes 
remained where they were. Not unlike the fore- 
going is the story told of Feng Shao-cheng, who 
flourished during the first half of the eighth century. 
This artist is said to have been commanded to 



decorate four walls in one of the Imperial palaces, 
at a time when the country was suffering from a 
protracted drought. Quite appropriately he chose 
dragons for his subject ; and even as he drew them 
they seemed to squirm and crawl, their scales 
gleaming with moisture. Winds and whirling 
vapors arose as though generated by the move- 
ments of his brush, and white dragons, issuing 
from the picture, mounted high among the gather- 
ing clouds, whence the rain now fell in such torrents 
that the parched land was soon abundantly supplied 
with water. Still other legends noted by Ch'en 
Jung give further details concerning the appearance 
and habits of dragons, and there are also descrip- 
tions of their favorite haunts, — the three valleys of 
Lung-men,"* with their tumultuous streams and 
waterfalls on which the dragons ride, and the 
cobalt cliffs across whose face a dragon crawls, 
holding in his talons a globe of moonlight ; but the 
three stories related at length above will suffice as 
specimens. 

All these tales, like the painting itself, are in- 
tended, both in subject matter and in manner of 
presentation, to make the idea of the Tao more 
vivid by embodying and isolating it in a material 
form which serves as a special symbol having, 
intrinsically, no other associations, but capable of 
being put in a familiar environment for purposes of 
demonstration. Since the Tao was thought to be 
manifest in everything, the daily spectacles of life and 
nature were the subjects most commonly chosen as 
illustrations of cosmic unity ; but to divest usual 
objects of their individuality is no easy matter for 
the mind of man. As individualization increases the 
continuous operation of the Tao becomes more and 
more obscure: it is least clearly perceived in oneself. 
Taoist artists, therefore, tended to delineate types 
rather than individuals. Their landscapes were 
type-landscapes, their human beings, birds, flowers, 
insects, phoenixes, dragons, were all typical. Theirs 
was an art of suggestion rather than of representa- 
tion, and their technique naturally developed toward 
abstract simplicity rather than concrete elaboration. 
They sought, in fact, to express the organic con- 
tinuity of consciousness rather than the functional 
individuality of matter ; to realize ideas rather 
than to idealize or sentimentalize realities. 

Ill 

Of the private life of Ch en Jung, unfortunately 
little is known — a circumstance which may be in 
part accounted for by the fact that he lived during 
a time of great disturbance, when the glorious 
dynasty of Sung was in process of falling victim to 
the treachery and military prowess of the Mongols. 
It is recorded, however, that he was a native of a 
small town in the Fu-chou Prefecture of Fu-chien 
Province, and, since he is known to have passed 
his examinations as chin shihl^ in the year 1235, 
it may be inferred that he was born at some time 



*" Tlie Awakening of japan," pp. 77 79. 



*LileralIy, the "Dragon Gate" of the Yellow River. 
1 One who has received his third degree or doctorate. 
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near the close of the first decade of the century. 
After taking his degree he seems to have entered 
the government service in connection with the 
department of education ; but beyond the fact 
that he acquired an enviable reputation for integ- 
rity, scholarship, and artistic ability, there is no 
further specific information about him, though 
several gossiping anecdotes are told concerning his 
methods of w^ork : and, indeed, such meagre 
details as have survived are not to us particularly 
suggestive of a painter's biography. 

To the Chiaese, however, art was not, except 
quite superficially, a matter of specialization — an 
activity to be segregated from the rest of life. The 
painter was d.flerentiated from the poet or the 
scholar in his manner of expression only, and, as in 



the case of Chen Jung, all three were frequently 
combined in a single person, who might be a 
priest, a statesman, a philosopher, an Emperor. 
The art of painting was simply one element in the 
whole range of culture: its practice demanded 
primaiily an educated and enlightened mind, with- 
out which even the highest degree of technical 
proficiency would be unavailing. 1 hat Ch en 
Jung possessed every qualification, no one who 
looked with understanding upon his picture of nine 
dragons has ever doubted. To quote the words 
of one of his biographers : " Even in his own day 
his paintings of dragons were regarded as master- 
pieces, and his fame will endure for many centuries.** 
It has at least endured for nearly seven hundred 
years. J. E. L. 
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Domenico Campagnola, 15/7 



Accessions from the Wilton House Sale 

Collection of the Earl of Pembrol^e and Montgomery 

AMONG all the handicaps facing a Print 
Department of recent origin, none, perhaps, 
appears more hopeless than the relative wealth of 
early prints in public and private collections of 
long standing abroad, and the contrasting scarcity 
— not to say absence — of these incunabula of en- 
graving both in the auction room and in the dealer's 
portfolio. Only through the dispersal of private 
collections formed long ago can Print Depart- 
ments nowadays hope to attain additional material 
illustrative of engraving in the fifteenth century. 
By rare good luck and through the cooperation of 
well-wishers here and abroad it has been possible 
to acquire at the Wilton House sale over a score 



of prints, including four important Italian items : Si. 
John the Baptist, an impressive Mantegnesque 
figure by Girolamo Mccetto (ab. 1490-1531), 
the head surrounded by an inscribed banderole 
and behind the figure a (diversified landscape 
stretching into the distance ; and three engravings 
by Domenico Campagnola (about 1518): Christ 
Healing the Sick; Venus Resting; and a de- 
lightful Dance of 1 Welve Children, a reproduction 
of which is given on this page. All these are 
fine impressions which greatly strengthen the 
Venetian material in the collection. Yet while at 
best these Italian prints must ever remain minor 
manifestations of a period replete with magnificent 
achievements, engraving assumes a far more im- 
portant role in the North, and here the field is both 
larger and, it anything, still more difficult to cover. 



